THE  VOYAGE  OF   1497
we must leave it. There were some Bristol merchants in the pioneer voyage, and Thorne and Elyot are more likely than any others we know of to have been of their number.
The Matthew sailed from Bristol on May 2, 1497. By the terms of the patent her commander might not cross the ocean in a southerly latitude, and according to his own account he "bore towards the north" after passing Ireland and then "after some days" sailed westwards with the north pole on his right hand. At length ''having wandered for some time" he sighted the coast of a main continent at a distance of 700 leagues from England. The phrases quoted are from Soncino's letter, whilst the distance is given by Pasqualigo. They constitute the sum of the strictly contemporary information upon the course followed by Cabot in 1497, and they are unsatisfactorily vague. An additional item, recorded by Toby's Chronicle and the Paris Map, is that the outward passage endured until June 24, a period of fifty-four days; whilst the legend on the Paris Map apparently indicates that the Prima Vista or point first seen was part of Cape Breton. These scanty evidences are insufficient to permit of a confident description of Cabot's track, and there has been much controversy about the locality of his landfall. Some place it in Southern Labrador, some in Newfoundland, and some at Cape Breton. It is to be noted that if Cabot really went north after passing southern Ireland, and then steered due westwards for the remainder of his voyage, he must have come to the Labrador coast. But since he took fifty-four days for the passage, an average rate of about one-and-a-half miles an hour, it is evident that he did not enjoy a continuously favourable wind, and therefore that he did not follow a straight track; and thus the argument for a Labrador landfall, so far as it is based on the phrases quoted, is weakened. The "wandering for some time" may represent a considerable divergence from the westward course. For the last part of the journey also the ship would be set steadily to the southward by the Arctic current that flows down into the Atlantic from Davis Strait. We have, moreover, to bear in mind the terms of the contract. Cabot was not to sail to land southward of England. Cape Breton and most of Newfoundland are in the latitudes of the Bay of Biscay. If, therefore, Cabot had reached those regions he would have been tempted to misrepresent his course and place the latitudes higher than they really were. And this, as I shall show at a later stage, is very likely what he did. His assertion that he went north and then west, if truly reported by Soncino, was also meant for the ears of the Spanish ambassador, since it placed the proceedings comfortably within the limits sanctioned by Henry VII. The evidence for this view is